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forded them by the human propensity for serviceability 
to the common good, neutral as that sanction has been at 
its best. Particularly is this true since business has 
taken on the character of an impersonal, dispassionate, 
not to say graceless, investment for profit. There is little 
in the current situation to keep the natural right of 
pecuniary discretion in touch with the impulsive bias of 
brotherly love, and there is in .the spiritual discipline of 
this situation much that makes for an effectual discrep- 
ancy between the two. Except for a possible reversion 
to a cultural situation strongly characterized by ideals 
of emulation and status, the ancient racial bias embodied 
in the Christian principle of brotherhood should logically 
continue to gain ground at the expense of the pecuniary 
morals of competitive business. 

Thorstein Veblen. 
Stanford University. 
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THOMAS JONES. 

AN individualist of the straightest sect would logically 
object to any poor law at all, but room was found in 
the laissez faire philosophy of the nineteenth century for 
a poor law as, at the worst, a sink for the lost and, at best, 
an ambulance for the wounded in the competitive fray. 
Meanwhile the logic of experience was forcing the admin- 
istrators of the poor law, on the one hand, and the govern- 
ors of our cities, on the other, to increase the collective pro- 
vision for the damaged poor, and to devise measures which 
would tend to prevent the downward drift to pauperism. 
But the text-books of the schools continued to repeat the 
old maxims, unconscious of the corrections of experience, 
and no new and adequate theory of pauperism was forth- 
coming. The collectivists, who might have supplied one, 
were preoccupied with justifying the municipalization of 
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gas and water and similar services ; the field of poor law 
theory was left almost entirely to the Charity Organization 
Society. This society never seemed able to recover from 
a pre-natal chill canght in 1834, and its limbs have been 
cramped from its birth in 1869. The laws of growth are 
still somewhat obscure, but it is well known that parents 
have been startled by the rapid increase in height of their 
children during or immediately after an attack of scarlet 
fever or whooping cough. It was with a similar shock of 
surprise that 'the charitable public' read the summaries of 
the Majority Reports of the Poor Law Commission, and 
beheld their trusted and numerous representatives grown 
almost beyond recognition, as a result of a diet of 452 
witnesses and over 100,000 answers to questions, to say 
nothing of innumerable written statements, personal 
visits, and prolonged confinement with four dissenters. 
The charitable public adjusted its glasses and muttered 
something Professor Pawcett had said forty years ago 
about having as many paupers as you choose to pay for 
and the mischief of paying for any. Did not outdoor re- 
lief lower the rate of women's wages all round? Did not 
the Charity Organization Society believe that, in the in- 
terests of the poor, "institutional relief is the only safe 
method of poor law relief"? 1 Was the workhouse test 
not an efficient and indispensable if "drastic instrument 
of social surgery"? If men rejected the test and kept out 
of the House, ' ' they moved off to better work ; " if they suc- 
cumbed and went in, they were "deterred" till they 
quickly went out again, when they once more became "in- 
dependent. ' ' "Was it not the glory of Scotland, — that com- 
placent land of sturdy independence and sober thrift, — 
that it refused relief to able-bodied man and woman how- 
ever destitute? Did not the one fact explain the other? 
What must have been the consternation of this school of 
pauperism to read in the Scottish Report of the Majority 
deliberate judgments like the following: 

1 Cf . C. O. S., Occasional Papers, 1900, No. 24, passim. 
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It does not appear to us that the Scottish system of giving out-relief to 
poor persons partially incapacitated from work has any appreciable effect 
on the labor market (p. 112). 

The statistics of pauperism since 1869 furnish in themselves convincing 
proof that the Scottish outdoor relief system has not led to any widespread 
demoralization of the people (p. 113). 

In the Highlands, the difficulty in dealing with such cases [aged and 
infirm] is very great, and the suffering which the poor endure rather than 
avail themselves of the comparative comfort of the poorhouse is considerable 
(p. 121). 

We think it somewhat remarkable that, notwithstanding the proverbial 
thriftiness and independence of the Scottish nation, there should not exist 
in any of the large towns of Scotland a single Provident Dispensary or a 
'Public Medical Service' on a provident basis, such as we have found in 
many towns in England (p. 158). 

More startling still to those who have confined their 
studies to the traditional text-books, must be the decisions 
reached by the majority on the subject of relief to the able- 
bodied in Scotland. The qualification for relief in Scot- 
land is destitution coupled with disability to earn a liveli- 
hood. The operation of this famous law is now found to 
be productive of grave anomalies and hardships. Scan- 
dals have been averted only by the authorities "having 
shown common sense and not having stretched it too far 
and to the breaking point. ' ' Much ingenuity has been ex- 
ercised to circumvent the law. Parochial Boards have 
assumed "a sort of constructive disability" as a pretext 
for granting relief. "In Glasgow, practically every 
applicant for outdoor relief, whether able-bodied or not, 
is offered poorhouse relief. This mechanical use of the 
poorhouse as a test of the 'disability' of an applicant has 
resulted in a considerable proportion of the inmates of 
poorhouses being able-bodied." In fact, a special inves- 
tigator appointed by the commission found that the popu- 
lation of the ordinary Scottish poorhouse was in all re- 
spects exactly similar to the population of the ordinary 
English workhouse ! 

Accordingly, we propose that disability to earn a livelihood should no 
longer be one of the necessary qualifications for poor relief. To the criticism 
that this will admit the able-bodied, and break with the old traditions of 
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Scotland, we would reply that, until 1866, the able-bodied were admittedly 
relieved under the Poor Law, and, as we shall show, without any apparent 
evil results; that, since then, the able-bodied have continued to be, and still 
are, relieved by the Poor Law, — to almost as great an extent as in England; 
and that it is better to relieve them openly, and under proper regulations, 
than to endeavor to maintain, by means of subterfuge and evasion, a law 
that would be inhumane if it were not violated (p. 82). 

We have quoted at length from the Scottish Report be- 
cause it speaks with less uncertain voice than the English 
Report, and because the Scottish system has so often been 
held up to our approbation. 

The effect of the series of Majority Reports on 'the 
charitable public' has been rather bewildering. They saw 
with regret barrowfuls of 'Occasional Papers' leave the 
prim shelves of Denison House for the shabby stalls of 
Charing Cross Road. Old watchwords and formulae were 
fading away and new ones were as yet vague and indis- 
tinct. And the question which pressed for answer was : 
Could one continue to support a society whose diagnosis 
of social ills has been demonstrated to be so inadequate 
and misleading? Others there were who asked: Were not 
the proposals of the Majority still far too deeply imbued 
with a theory of social dependence which had been proved 
to be out of harmony with many of the facts of poverty 
and destitution? 

In a bibliography of poor law literature Mr. Thomas 
Mackay points out that "the opposition" to the Charity 
Organization Society view of pauperism "has not often 
sought the publicity of print." He could only chronicle 
three or four fugitive pamphlets. Significantly enough, 
one of these was by Mr. George Lansbury, and another was 
a Fabian tract. They contained hardly more than hints 
of heresy. Pew suspected that they held the germs of the 
full-blown wickedness of the Minority Report. If the 
Majority were unsettling, the Minority were staggering. 
They seemed (so the press said) to open the floodgates to 
universal pauperism. They would undermine virtues like 
thrift, independence, and charity, institutions like the home 
and the family, and, direst fate of all, they would hand 
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over the whole nation or a considerable proportion of it, — 
not only the poor, — to "official surveillance from the 
cradle to the grave. " It might be depressing to find that 
the Majority had turned their backs on 'the principles of 
1834, ' but it was comforting to know that they had halted 
far short of the socialistic Utopia of the Minority with 
their reiterated and italicized boast that " it is now admin- 
istratively possible, if it is sincerely desired to do so, to 
remedy the evils of unemployment ... at least to the same 
extent as we have remedied the evils of typhus and 
cholera, negro slavery, and the labor of little children in 
cotton mills." But while the Minority Eeport, with its 
religious belief in the indefinite improvability of mankind 
and its claim of a clean, healthy, sufficient and supervised 
subsistence for every destitute man, woman, and child, re- 
pelled the "Spectator" and the 'charitable public' gen- 
erally, it has come with the compelling power of a new 
gospel to thousands of young men and women eager for a 
constructive organic campaign against the squalid poverty 
of our cities. Is their hope misplaced? Should they have 
ranked themselves with the Majority? Wherein lies the 
strength of the Minority's appeal? What dangers lurk 
concealed in their fluent pages ? Are these dangers funda- 
mental and unescapable? 

On a number of points the two Eeports are in substantial 
agreement. In the words of Lord George Hamilton, the 
chairman of the commission : 

They practically condemn the same things, notably the general workhouse, 
the absence of classification, and the lack of curative and restorative methods 
of treatment, the general inadequacy and want of investigation connected 
with outdoor relief; both are equally emphatic in condemning a system of 
mere deterrence, and both urge that in the new processes to be adopted, relief 
should be associated with a continuous attempt to strike at the sources and 
roots of pauperism and destitution. (Scotland, p. 283.) 

The chairman goes on to point out that "it is upon the 
organization and machinery which is to replace the exist- 
ing system and to give effect to the new policy and pro- 
cesses of treatment that the real difference has arisen. 
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The machinery which is to he brought into existence to 
give effect to new principles is a matter of quite as great 
importance as the principles themselves." In what fol- 
lows we shall examine one of these principles and its 
application to the treatment of children and the sick. 

It was one of the 'principles of 1834' that the position of 
the able-bodied male pauper should be less eligible than 
that of the lowest grade of independent laborer. This 
principle was to be applied by means of a deterrent work- 
house test. This treatment was not explicitly prescribed 
by the Act of 1834 for any other class than that of able- 
bodied men, but it has nevertheless profoundly affected 
the provision for all classes of destitute persons. There 
can be no doubt, as Professor Muirhead has put it, that the 
fear of the poor law has been the beginning, — if but the 
beginning, — of industrial wisdom in many instances, and 
that the surgical operation performed on the laborers of 
1834 had salutary effects which should never be minimized 
or forgotten. Neither should they be exaggerated. Jus- 
tice demands that we should place to the other side of the 
account the enormous injury done for three-quarters of 
a century by a repressive and deterrent system which 
starved the minds and paralyzed the wills of tens of 
thousands of men, women, and children within the work- 
house walls ; half -fed tens of thousands of children on out- 
relief ; caused untold suffering to the aged and infirm who 
dreaded the House; hardened the officials who operated 
the system ; perpetuated indiscriminate charity ; facilitated 
vagrancy, and above all coarsened national ideals of 
brotherhood. The spectre has withdrawn from one in- 
stitution after another and from one class after another, 
but its dark shadows still linger everywhere, clouding the 
vision and confusing the action of officials and guardians. 
The monumental embodiments of this confusion are 
the mammoth mixed workhouses, — whited sepulchres, 
'erected regardless of expense,' where men and women 
rot in idleness and comfort, and the no less degrading but 
dirty and dreary refuges where young and old, sick and 
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healthy, sane and defective, are herded together in 
undifferentiated misery and corruption. 

It is now conceded by the Majority as clearly proved 
that "deterrence can be and has been pushed too far." 
They wish (1) to retain a qualified deterrence; (2) to make 
treatment curative and restorative; (3) but to do nothing* 
which would extend the qualification for relief to indi- 
viduals not now entitled to it. Belief is to be given to the 
destitute only, or, to use the new and synonymous term, 
the necessitous. It is important to remember that the new 
necessity is the old destitution, and that the Public Assist- 
ance Authority will deal with the necessitous, only after 
they reach that condition. The prevention of incipient 
destitution is entrusted directly to the voluntary agencies, 
and indirectly to State measures like the Labor Exchanges 
Act. 

The Minority, on the other hand, place the greatest 
possible stress on the importance of searching out destitu- 
tion, of striking at the sources and roots of pauperism as 
they show themselves in neglected infancy and childhood, 
ill-health and disease, feeble-mindedness and lunacy, old 
age and unemployment. They maintain that if this work 
of detection is vigorously and thoroughly done, largely 
and mainly by means of specialized authorities already in 
existence, a Public Assistance Authority will be super- 
fluous. 

In deciding between these rival methods, we must first 
ask who constitute the pauper host and ascertain the char- 
acter of their destitution. In England and Wales 

Children under 16 years of age form nearly one-third of the total number 
of persons in receipt of relief. 

Upwards of 60 per cent, of the pauper children are orphans or are depend- 
ent on widows. 

Nearly one-third of the persons in receipt of relief are under medical 
treatment. 

We [the majority] estimate that at least one-half of the total cost of pau- 
perism is swallowed up in direct dealing with sickness. To this burden we 
must add the indirect contributions of sickness, viz., the widows, children, 
and old people cast upon the rates through preventable deaths of bread- 

Vol. XX.— No. 2. 13 
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winners, and the host of degenerate, imbecile, maimed, and blind, with whom 
disease helps to populate our workhouses. 

The number of persons over sixty in receipt of relief (on a given day) 
was 46.5 per cent, of the total number of persons relieved. 

In Scotland the ratio of old-age pauperism to population 
is very much less than in England, but child pauperism is 
higher. Children under 14 form 40 per cent, of the pau- 
perism of Scotland. The available figures for the propor- 
tions of sick poor are not comparable. But the broad 
facts are substantially the same. In England and Wales, 
then, the pauper host consists, as to one-third, of children 
under 16, as to another third, of the sick, as to nearly one- 
half, of the aged. To these should be added some tens of 
thousands of able-bodied widows with children. It is very 
necessary to break up the problem in this fashion and not 
to think vaguely of 'a mass of paupers' or of the 'poor 
in a lump.' Public opinion is strongly against applying 
to these four above-mentioned classes the principle of 
deterrence. It is widely felt that the small remaining sec- 
tions — the able-bodied men and the vagrants — are in a 
different category. 

The Minority urge with great force that the children 
should be "taken out of the poor law" altogether. Has 
not the poor law in the past succeeded with children in 
proportion as it removed them from all contact with poor 
law institutions, and paupers and officials, e. g., by board- 
ing them out? Would not the likelihood of 'hereditary- 
pauperism' be less if the medical and educational care of 
the necessitous child was assimilated to that of the ordi- 
nary child? Has it not been proved by experience that a 
system which is deterrent in one part and educational in 
another, is apt to be neither the one nor the other effi- 
ciently, so long as it is controlled by the one set of guard- 
ians and officers? So long as destitution is the widow's 
qualification to out-relief, is it probable that the physically 
and mentally best will be done for pauper children by an 
authority concerned primarily with relieving the necessi- 
tous? Which is to be the decisive consideration, — the 
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deterrence and chastening of the parent or the sound rear- 
ing of the child! For seventy-five years it has usually heen 
the former. Hence "perhaps the most unexpected and 
terrible scandal revealed by the two reports," — the treat- 
ment of the tens of thousands of children receiving out- 
relief. Hence also, in part, the reason why it is possible 
for the Majority to bewail the ineffectiveness of the ex- 
penditure on education and sanitation in reducing 
pauperism. 

It is highly satisfactory to find that in their proposals 
for dealing with children the Majority have traveled far 
from the practice of past years. They emphatically urge 
that where out-relief is given it should be adequate and 
carefully adapted to the needs of the case. The total 
income, from whatever source, must be sufficient to af- 
ford proper food, clothing, and housing conditions for 
the whole family. The children must be properly nour- 
ished and medically supervised. They must be given 
a fair start on leaving school. A moment's reflection 
will convince anyone familiar with the lives of the 
poor, that if this policy of the Majority be fully car- 
ried out, it will automatically create thousands of cases 
which, relatively to these out-relief families, will be 
'necessitous.' 

If we consider next the case of the sick, we shall find 
that the Majority's hold on the principle of deterrence is 
very uncertain. So feeble is it that the one medical mem- 
ber of the commission declares, that their scheme appears 
to him to offer what amounts to a large measure of free 
medical relief, without adequate safeguard either to the 
medical profession or to the ratepayer. Nowhere are the 
anarchical results of laisses faire more marked than in 
the medical service of the country, as described in the 
reports of the commission. Hospitals are distributed over 
the land, not according to the incidence of disease, but ac- 
cording to the impulse of the charitable. There are 
almost as many beds in the London poor law infirmaries 
as in all the voluntary hospitals of England and Wales 
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together. Such voluntary hospitals minister to the needs 
of persons of the same social status as those who apply to 
the poor law. No clear line can be drawn between the 
sphere of charity and that of the State. There is the 
greatest confusion and overlapping. Three rival agen- 
cies are at work, — the poor law authorities, the sanitary 
authorities, ,and the voluntary authorities. Each pro- 
ceeds on its own lines with little or no cooperation. And 
in spite of all their efforts, the position of the man earning 
from £80 to £300 a year remains one of considerable hard- 
ship when serious illness invades his family. As Dr. 
Downes says, "a sudden requirement of costly and im- 
perative surgery may be ruinous or even prohibitive to 
many who for the ordinary needs of life would be counted 
well-to-do." In Glasgow, according to Dr. Chalmers, the 
medical officer of health, "an artisan at present has noth- 
ing to choose between the complete charity of the general 
hospital or paying what, for him, is a prohibitive price for 
medical treatment if there is any operative treatment. 
There are always about a thousand persons waiting for 
admission to the three Glasgow hospitals. In that city 
over 150,000 outdoor patients are treated by the medical 
charities in a single year. In Edinburgh between one in 
three and one in four of the population receives free medi- 
cal treatment every year. And so for the half dozen other 
large Scottish towns, containing in all 40 per cent, of the 
population of Scotland. Will anyone pretend that these 
'medical charities' are less pauperizing than Poor Law 
Medical Belief? Some poor law cases are being charged 
as much as 15s. a week for medical aid. The result is, as 
put by one medical witness, that, by availing themselves 
of the benefits of the parish hospitals, patients are really 
more independent and less pauperized than by going to 
medical charities. And among the most potent pauper- 
izing forces we must reckon the doctors themselves ! Dr. 
Leslie Mackenzie, of the Scottish Local Government 
Board, stated in his evidence that the gratuitous treatment 
provided by private medical practitioners amounts in 
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some cases to as much as 30 per cent, of their total 
practice. 

If we leave the crowded towns of Scotland and pursue 
our study of pauperism and independence into the High- 
lands and Islands, we shall find a truly appalling condi- 
tion of things, or rather of people, revealed by the Ma- 
jority Eeport. 'Great need for a better provision of hos- 
pitals,' 'deplorably insufficient medical attendance,' 'pau- 
pers better off than the classes immediately above them,' 
'an enormous percentage (50 to 70) of uncertified deaths,' 
'grossly insanitary conditions of houses which are more 
worthy of Kaffirs than of Britishers, ' 'infectious disease be- 
come endemic,' 'tuberculosis becoming general all over the 
island, '■ — such is the grave condition of whole districts 
within a day's journey of Edinburgh. The Minority's 
scheme of aggressive inspection would produce a race of 
morbid hypochondriacs, wrote the Majority in the English 
Eeport. The alternative policy of ignorance and neglect 
and independence has turned the inhabitants of the High- 
lands and Islands into a race of callous fatalists. "Cen- 
turies of poverty have induced in them a sort of blind fatal- 
ism, so that rebelling against their present condition would 
be, in their opinion, tantamount to rebelling against the 
decrees of Providence." 

Confronted with these defects of quality and quantity 
in the medical service with the confusion and overlapping 
everywhere prevailing, what do the Majority propose? 
They are prepared to reduce 'deterrence' by various 
devices, e. g., investigation into resources is to follow not 
precede treatment, but they will not make the restoration 
of the poor to health the first consideration. Those who pay 
are to obtain assistance on more eligible terms than those 
who do not. Medical service in England is to be organ- 
ized on a provident basis by the establishment of a univer- 
sal system of Provident Dispensaries. The poor will pay 
according to their means, and the very poor will not pay 
at all. But when the commissioners come to Scotland, 
they fail to find a single Provident Dispensary on which 
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to rear their universal system. So they make a series of 
pious recommendations: that there should be a united 
effort to prevent the abuse of medical charities by the 
well-to-do ; that there should be systematic cooperation be- 
tween the existing authorities and the new ones which they 
propose to set up ; and finally, they hand over the whole 
problem to a Joint Committee and to a Departmental 
Committee. These are the lame conclusions of those who 
have already told us that "relief should be associated with 
a continuous attempt to strike at the sources and roots of 
pauperism and destitution," and who have also said: 

It is probably little, if any, exaggeration to say that, to the extent to 
which we can eliminate or diminish sickness among the poor, we shall elimi- 
nate or diminish one-half the existing amount of pauperism. 

The Majority justify their halting and nebulous policy 
by their desire that the working classes should preserve a 
spirit of independence instead of resorting to the poor law 
or charity in times of sickness. And they hold up to Scot- 
tish admiration the Leicester Provident Dispensary which 
has 50,000 members. But what independence can one 
member in 50,000 feel, which he could not equally feel 
towards a Municipal Medical Service to which he paid 
according to his ability, as both Majority and Minority 
propose he should do under their respective schemes? 
What are some of the great forces undermining the inde- 
pendence of the poor to-day? Bad housing, dangerous 
trades, casual occupations, and disease allowed to become 
chronic when it should have been sought out at the earliest 
possible moment; the confused and contradictory princi- 
ples guiding competing authorities, State and voluntary; 
the premium placed on deceit by deterrent systems of 
help ; the connivance at secret scourges which deteriorate 
town populations and which it is nobody's business to 
strike at. These are the sources and roots of much more 
than half of our pauperism, which, in obedience to an in- 
adequate theory of the state and of freedom, we have al- 
lowed to spread and rankle. A man's power is due, 
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Professor Tufts reminds us, (1) to physical heredity; (2) 
to social heredity; and (3) to his own efforts. "Individu- 
alism may properly claim this third factor. It is just to 
treat men unequally so far as their efforts are unequal. It 
is socially desirable to give as much incentive as possible to 
the full development of everyone's powers. But the very 
same reason demands that in the first two respects we treat 
men as equally as possible."' 2 In attempting this task in 
the sphere of health, the Minority urge that the State must 
take up a crusade against destitution caused by disease 
and by all that prevents any child being physically well- 
born. The Majority place the main emphasis on cure and 
restoration, the Minority on prevention. We submit that 
the latter is the policy on which the nation should concen- 
trate its forces, and suggest briefly some reasons for this 
view. (1) It is in close accord with the whole preventive 
trend of modern medicine. It would arrest the stream of 
sick pauperism at its source. Early recognition of dis- 
ease is all-important. The British Medical Journal has 
told us that the medical inspection of school children has 
revealed a condition of affairs quite as bad as that fore- 
told by the greatest alarmists. (2) It would be cheaper 
to the community. "Sickness is always more costly than 
the means for preserving or restoring health. ' ' Had the 
thoroughgoing policy of the Minority been adopted, say at 
the foundation of the Local Government Board, many 
thousands of lives and many millions of money would have 
been saved to the nation and many undesirable births pre- 
vented. (3) It is desirable and practicable to entrust the 
work, as the Minority suggests, to the public health au- 
thority. "Sanitary authorities are already responsible 
for the treatment of a very high proportion of the total 
acute sickness among the poor. If lunacy be included un- 
der this head, sanitary authorities, including county coun- 
cils, probably treat more than half of the total sickness 
institutionally treated at the expense of the rates and 

2 Dewey and Tufts, "Ethics," pp. 548-549. 
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taxes." Medical officers of great administrative experi- 
ence favor the transference of the sick from the poor law. 
To do otherwise will be to duplicate services over the coun- 
try which, it is certain, will not easily cooperate, and which 
will perpetuate that confusion of principles and methods 
which undermines independence. (4) The charitable pub- 
lic is too erratic to be relied on for the even and adequate 
provision and distribution of hospitals according to need ; 
and to wait until the competing charities cooperate will be 
to continue the present chaos for another generation. 
Science is revolutionizing our power over bodily ills. 

Within the past few years the knowledge of the causes of disease has 
become so far advanced that it is matter of practical certainty that, by the 
unstinted application of known methods of investigation and consequent con- 
trolling action, all epidemic disease could be abolished within so short a 
period as fifty years. It is merely a question of the employment of the 
means at our command. . . . But why should we be content to wait long 
years, even centuries, for this control, when we can have it in a few years? 8 

(5) If we accept the Platonic conception of the State as 
an educational establishment and widen our conception of 
public education to embrace the training of the body as 
well as the training of the mind, then we shall join in the 
Minority's crusade against destitution due to sickness, 
even if we reject much else in their program. We shall 
strive to develop a health conscience in the community and 
put an end to much superfluous misery. We shall not 
weaken but strengthen moral responsibility, because 
we shall set up public standards of physical behavior and 
make positive demands upon house-owners and house- 
dwellers who now have vested rights in poverty and dirt. 
The family will not be deprived of the duty of personal 
ministration upon the sick in the home, but it will be in- 
structed in the ways of service. Automatic tests will be 
applicable to much of the work of the Public Health Au- 
thority, but there will certainly be much malingering so 
long as weakness of character and the unattractive condi- 

8 Sir E. Bay Lankester, "The Kingdom of Man," pp. 36-38. 
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tions of much of modern industry combine to make men 
prefer to sham illness rather than go to work. But the 
positive gain in the increased happiness of children would 
outweigh the minus reaction of much deception, and, as 
health spreads, the hope and courage that normally go with 
it would prove as infectious as the disease and hopeless- 
ness of the slums and the callous fatalism of the Highlands 
and Islands. 

Thomas Jones. 
Queen's Univebsity oe Belfast. 



ETHICS AND LANGUAGE. 

C. W. SUPEK. 

THE human psyche manifests itself outwardly in 
speech, in myth and legend, in handicrafts and in 
customs. Among the races which have made some ad- 
vance from the most primitive stage, language becomes 
literature, myth and legend become religion, handicrafts 
are developed into arts, and customs into statute law. In 
the higher stages we find these manifestations still further 
developed. Literature and the handicrafts are joined in 
the production of instrumental music, myth and legend 
not only become religion but grow into a more or less 
elaborate cult, the handicrafts eventually produce works 
of art in sculpture, in painting, and in architecture, while 
customs are not only fixed by statute, but generate moral 
sentiments which rise above law and are obeyed even, when 
there is no constraint. We are here concerned only with 
the relation of languages to ethics, and shall not pursue 
the interrelation of other phases of mental activity that 
have produced what we call civilization. 1 

1 English unfortunately lacks a number of words, existing in German and 
other European languages, that express definite concepts in this domain 
of research. For example, we have no exact equivalent for the German 
Kultur, nor for Kultus (French, le culte), nor for Sitte, nor for Wissen- 
schaft. 



